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ABSTRACT 

The English npoken by Spanish -surnaaed Americans of 
the southwestern United States often has a Spanish flavcr, even 
though the speakers may have no competence in Spanish • This Chicano 
English is discussed in a series of descriptions fcased on a nuaber of 
previous studies of regional variations. Each description covers 
pronunciation, intonation, stress,' vocabulary , and syntax, fiegions 
covered include California (Bast Los Angeles, Riverside and vicinity, 
fiedtfood City, Los Angeles, long Beach, and Whittier), Arizona, Se¥ 
Mexico (Las Vegas), and Texas (San Antonio in the 1950«s and in 1970, 
Port Borth -Dallas, and Austin)* From the evidence of the individual 
descriptions, certain general conclusions are drawn about the 
linguistic feature of Chicano English, and especially about its 
dependence on Spanish influence. Pedagogical implications of this 
Spanish background are briefly discussed. A partially annotated 
bl^bliography is appended. (JB) 
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Signs aire not always simple as thoyUeem^ A red sky predicts a 
calm day as w^ll as a storm; NO ADMISSION can mean that a theater 
admits everyone free, or that it is closed to all; tNFlAMMABLH no 
longer is painted on jgasoline trucks ^ because too many motorists 
thought it meant there was no dan^^er of fire. 

This paper deals with signs that sometimes are misinterpreted, even by 
'experts* The signs are these: Spanish surname or given name; resi- 
dence in a Spanish-speaking community in the territory once bclonginv; 
to Mexico in the southwcscern states of California^ Ari:iona, Now 
Mexico^ Texas, and Colorado^ Mexican birth> unccstx^y, or relatives; 
straigV\t black hair and brown skin; self^-identif ication as MoxiCcin-- 
American or ChicanoJ lf» in addition to one or more of these charac- 
teristics^ observers notice what clearly sounds like a Spanish accent, 
they might logically conclude that the subject is a native speaker of 
Spanish. Logically, but sometimes erroneously. 

For a Spanish accent does not always mean a Spani^^h speaker* The 
Southwest today includes many hundreds of thousands^-perhaps millions 
^-Of people whose native language is a special variety of Hnglish with 
a Spanish sound to it* The curioub thing about this Spanish accent is 

. that it Is often heard from people who have no ability to speak or 
understand Spanish, people who are monolingual as well as perfectly 
fluent in English* Their variety of English has been termed ^'Spanish- 
influenced English,''^ a label that aptly characterises both the way it 
sounds and the way it came into being. But such a term can be mislead- 
ing^ since it also implies that the Spanish influence is a continuing 

' one» In fact, however, the speaker of what 1 will call Chicane Eng- 
lish learns it by growing up among speakers of that particular variety 
of English--just as others, by growing up in the appropriate localities^ 
learn the types of English spoken in Lcndon, Boston, Newark, Minneap- 
olis, Baton Kouge, Sydney, or New Delhi* 

.This^ then, is the point: a Spanish accent against a Chicane back- 
ground can have two possible meanings* One, that the speaker is indeed 
fluent in Spanish and not so fluent in English^ the other, that the 
speaker is fluent in a distinctive variety of English, regardless of 
fluency in Spanish fand often with negligible ability in Spanish)* 

The existence of the latter, this Chicano English, has been overlooked 
^and under^studied* Neither thepurists* disdain for mixing languages,^ 
nor the scholars' focus on Spanish-Mexici.*n roots, ^ nor the Chicanes* 
emphasis on a distinctive heritage^ fully explains this lack of atten* 
tion. More significant in keeping Chioano English from proper notice^ 
surely^ is its similarity to the accent of a Spanish i:peaker who is 
^ just learning English (a similarity that has led one researcher to 
declare that there is no such thing as Chicano English) But, in 
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faot thoie is growing evidence that it does exist as a distinct 
entity, anJ that tt is widcsproad. . Chicauo l-ngHsh is not just «n 
oddity to bo studied by linsiviJsts, but a phenomonon that must b^ U» 
into account in classrooms throughout the Southwest. 



rhc Uu^^i^uages of the Southwest 



m order to deterraine how best to doal vith Chicano Hnglush m the 
classroom, we must first make clear what it is, and what di stinuuishes 
it from other varieties of ling! ish spoJ cn in the forinerly Spanish 
territories of the United States, To do so requires a biict orienta- 
tion to the complex language situation ot the Southwest. 

Even iRnoring the languages spoken by the first inhabitants, the 
Indians, the' language varieties spoken in the Southwest have always 
been diverse. The aridity and roughness of the terrain made settle- 
ment sparse and discontinuous until the current century, Hvcn now, 
the desert land and cliimite continue to concentrate the population in^ 
widely separated urban and irrigated places. Just as New Mexico, 
Texas, Ari::ona. and California w-re colonised and developed separately 
under Spanish rule, so these border states iuivc had their distinct 
histories of settlement, development, and government down to the 
present day. 



Southwestern Spanish 



The language varieties that developed in these places reflected the 
origins and prestige of those who first settled in appreciable numbers. 
If sufficientiv isolated from its neighbors, each community or region 
developed it? pattern of speaking without regard to changes in the 
parent language community, harly settlement (New Mexico as long ago 
as 1508)7 and prolonged isolation thus made for considerable variety 
in the Spanish spoken in the southwestern United States. In the 
twentie'tti century, new waves of Mexican immigration brought more recent 
regional varieties of Mexican Spanish to this region. One further 
factor making for variety was the absence of Spanish- language authori- 
ties in the schools or government (with New Mexico a limited exception) 
to enforce standards and uniformity, 

So ithwostern Spanish toda) includes the well-studied d'ialect of the 
ancient New Mexico colony, whose influence also extends into southern 
•Colorado. « far more important in numbers of speakers, however, are 
the other Spanish dialects of the region, which primarily reflect 
dialects of the northern and central regions of Mexico, from which the 
greatest number of recent immigrants have come.^ 

The chief characteristics of Chicano Spanish that distinguislv it from 
the Spanish language south of the border are to be found m the vocab- 
ulary: more archaisms (especially m northern New Mexico), and much 
areater use of fingUsh words. Absorbing vocabulary from a politically 
dominant language seems to be a normal trait, one that was once 
strikingly exemplified by the English language itself after the con- 



qu^st of England by French-speaking Norman^^* These are just a few 
sampler of bornmings from [inglii^h Into Southwet^torn Spanish varietiest 

Southern New Mexico, 1950^ brecas (brakes)^ cloche (clutch) 

Southwestern states* suera (sweater), lonchi (lunch) ^ 

sainiar (to sign), chitiar (to cheat)., loviar (to love) ^ 

San Antonio, Texas, 1957: pokebuk (pocket book), cswamp (swamp) 

Bryan» Texas, 19b9: chance (chance) ^ arove (gravy) » we 1 dear 
(to weld) > yarda (yard» lawn)^^ 

Los Angeles, 1960: plonj (plunge) > puchar (push)*^' 

Linguists have explored the variety of Spanish dialects of the South- 
west in considerable detail J ^ ror an understanding of Chicane ling- 
iish> however, it suffices here to iiiake the point that Chicano Spanish 
derives from Mexico, not Spain, and it frequently uses ^^nonstandard'' 
features, uninhibited by deference to Standards of '^correct** Mexican 
or Peninsular Spanish* 



Anglo English 

More directly relevant to an understanding of Chicano Hnglish is a 
knowledge of the Anglo Hnglish dialects of the region* Those have 
been studied much less than Southwestern Spanish, even though Hnglish 
speakers outnumber Spanish speakers and have dominated the region for 
well over a century* i^erhaps dialectologists, like others who deal in 
collectibles^ arc especially fascinated with the oldest and rarest* 
But there have been sufficient studies to confirm that the varieties 
of Anglo English correspond with the varieties of Anglo scttlemeans in 
the Southwest* 

Texas, of course, is not just a southern state but a Southern state. 
^ , Tlie early Anglo settlers of Texas were from the states of the Old 
South, and it lined up unwaveringly with the Confederacy during the 
Civil War. Accordingly, the regional vocabulary of the South, as 
distinct from that of the Midlands and the North, has been influen- 
tial in considerable parts of the state* But west of the Pecos River 
the Southe^r influence wanes in favor of the Midland* In The Regional 



examples of Texas Southern isms .l.^d in the 19S0s*^^ 

Aside from y^alU however, it is the Southern and South Midland pro- 
nunciations' rather than the vocabulary that characterisie the '♦Texas 
accent." Unfortunately, no linguist has ever made a systematic study 
of the pronunciation of English in the entire state, although a few 
investigations of individual communities have been undertaken^ For 
example; Texans, like many other Southerners and South Midlanders, 



Southwestern linglish 
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oft^in do not distinsui^^h botKOcn short and <^ ({t] and 

btjfore the misiil consunnivts \m] and 1 n]T Jllii ^^^^ J ££11 ^'^^ ^ '^^^'^^^ 

tical pTonunciat ions^ as will him and hem. 

Hvel\ mote notable as Southorn-South Midland character istici^ arc the 
long i l^u] and ow (ra/j diphthongs. Hie diphthong in nine, twice, 
otc^'^ends without the cl^ar [i} glide of the northern states; the 
Southetn long i is fronted and has a Icnfithened simple vowel or an 
ih glide instead: |a-]> ia^|. And the diphthong of house ^ mountain ^ 

out* etc, begins with the raised, fronted vo\>*el of hat, laugh.. 
oFsomothing near it [a]), instead of the low eentral vowel of 

father \\\ as spoken far to the north. 

Finally, parts of eastern Texas have shared in the Southern lr]-less- 
ness> pronouncing no Irj after vowels in words like £cor, card ^ £H!£.* 
Adopted in Western movies, this is the trait that produces the stereo-^ 
tvped cowbov pronunciations boss , passcl I parcel), or podnuli (partner) 



These are some of Inb pronunciation features to which a Spanish accent 
could be added to produce a Texa,^ version of Chicane Un^lish, As far 
as the scant evidence reveals, the South Midlands pronunciations 
extend into Ari-ona (first settled bv Anglos *'from the states of the 
late Confedeinicy,*' McKilliams notes) ^^'^ as well as into New Mexico* 
But the strictly Southern [r)-lessness is likely to be nmch more 
1 imited* 

There is a further complication in the hngl ish dialect situation in 
Texas> New Mexico > and Ari-ona. Whether through radio and television, 
or the twentieth- century migration to the Sunbelt of Northern business 
people, academics, and retirees, or through the influence of earlier 
settlers from the North, a Nortnern-North Midland pronunciation is 
also %*idely heard in this region. This Northern standard is also 
easily accessible to Chicanes, and indeed was considered the model 
followed bv certain Chicane speakers of English in San Antonio in the 
laSOs^ as reported in Sawycr*s woll-known studies*-*- (With appropri- 
ate Twun disdain, she labels the Northern pTOnunciations as ''the 
unnatural » regionless, f orma l style of the classroom*'*^ ) 

Furthermore, the Midlands and Northern postvocalic ^y] seems to be 
gaining over |r]-l essi.ess. for example, a 1971 study found irj-less- 
aess the '^prestige model*' only of older people in Austin, and 
Teschner notes that '\San Antonio Unglish was an 'r-less dialect' until 
q^aite recently****''^ 

California, on the other luind, exhibits Northern and North Midland 
speech patterns, -^^^ Although California Hnglish is not exactly like 
that of any other region of tha country, its differences from the 
speech of most of the northern and ea^itern parts of the country are 
not obtrusive; in fact, from the start, the Hnglish of California 
seems to have sought the least noticeable compromise between various 
Northern and Midland pronunciations^ As Midlands and Southern imnilgra- 
tiou has grown in recent decades, the California tendency toward 
accommodation has persisted, for example, among younger Cal ifornians, 

thu^ n.>ti: fo-f^ an ^yxt i,2^i^ttJon of thx: ^^horu'tL^ .iimbolj n^^^^d in tn.^^^ 
papm\ 
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the diphthoitg of houne, now, etc*, han in recont yours bocomo more 
raised and fronted, according to the Midland and Southern pattern^ but 
it remains a shorty unobtrusive diph thongs unlike tht^ prolonged ver- 
^sion of tho Midlands and South* Likewise, though younger Californians 
oft^n will merge short e and before nasals, as in £en =^ piji, the 
vowel remains short and"\uiobtrusive, not diph thong i::ed as in th^ "Mid- 
lands and South* Therefore^ \vhile Texas is known for its '^dialect," 
California is known for its absence of ouc. A popular work on lin- 
guistics states, 

^If you want to hoar the general American f^*^ the future, 
Hollywood and TV-studio based, go to Calitornia and listen 
*;t(r'tho speech of the California-born younger generation * ^ 
* . \ Do you recall how in the Presidential campaign of UH>0 
/ Kennedy ahs k and Africar stood out like sore thuiubs, 
while Nixon never drew a lifted eyebrow? Kixon spoke the 
general American of the future, an American shorn of all 
local pecul iarit ies*"^^ 

Nixon did not take special voice lessons to shear hi.s speech of ^Mocal 
pecularities**; .he just happened to grow up in southern Californuu In 
contrast, the Texas speech of Lyndon Johnson drew frequent notice. 

This, then, is the linglish dialect background of the region: a ''South- 
ern accent-* in Texas, and Jto a lesser extent in Aritona anu New Mexico^ 
with Northern infiltration in all three states; and a Northern or 
**gcneral American'^ pattern or speech in California. 



Chicano Hnglish 

Chicane English adds a ^'Spanish accent'' to a local Anglo variety. The 
result, as far as we can tell from studies to date, is anything but 
simple. It appears that there are many possible ways one language can 
interact with another to produce a distinctive dialect* Furthermore, 
the great variation in social and linguistic circumstances of Chicanos 
leads us to expect variety in Chicano linglish^ and variety is in fact 
what we find when we begin to investigate the subjects 

In trying to get a general picture of Chicano Lnglish, we are hampered 
by the limitations of the research reports available to us. No region- 
wide studies of Chicano Rnglish have been conducted, and most ? the 
materials that have been published focus on children of preschool or 
primary school age* Tins is an iin{x)rtant age for observing the inter- 
action of child and school, but not one from which much can be 
concluded about the child •s future speech patterns or the dialect 
patterns of the community to which the child belongs* Furthermore, 
some studies fall to distinguish between Chicanos whose first language 
is English and those who are in the early stages of learning hnglish 
as a second language « # 

Yet despite such limitations, and despite the apparent variety in 
the manifestations of Chicano English, certain co»mnon traits do emerge* 
To give an idea, then, both of what has been sampled and of the variety 
of results? , this survey will begin with summaries of a number of indi- 
vidual studies,^"^ and only then venture to suggest possible coimnon 
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cluimcteristlcs* Wc will begin \«ith those done in California^ \v'hoso 
English dialect Hituution is the loai^t divot^gent. 



California 

East Los Ancol es. late J960s. rnvostigator:- Yolanda Lastra do 
Sulre^ Tape-recorded interviews in KngUsh with six elementary 
school children (between kindergarten nnd fourth gvade) of Mexican 
origini part of a study focusing on the Spanish of A2 such children^ 
75 percent of whom were born in the United States and 7S percent of 
whom were ifionolingual speakers of Spanish until entering kindergarten. 
Even at .this extreme of the Spanish-English continuuuu where the 
children are only beginning to acquire fluency in English, the lun- 
^uage is not Imply standard Hnglish distorted by Spanish; it seems to 
be an indeperdent entity tlmt includes elements of the nonstandard 
speech pf mcnoiingual Knglish speakers in Los Anpcles* 

Pronumia c ion * 

[i] for [t], as in think . Centralized front low vowel, as in 
(lamp) l amp. 

Affrication of the palatal fricative, as in chades for shade s^ 
Fully apical flapped /t/ and /d/ phonemes between vowels, as m 
lettuce, better , had him . Bilabial (using both lips) Instead of 
labiodental (using lower lip and upper front teeth) fricative: 
loBer] (over), [c.i liBj ( I live ).^^ 

Tnto>tatif»u 

Spanish pattern instead of l;nglish> with steadily falling 
intonation rather than rising- fall in^ as in Anglo dialects. 

Misplaced adverbials of time, as in We all the time used to g o 
outside ^ 

Changed order of verb object and adverbial complement: I like 
pl *^y >^itb my friends Jo and my brother Manuel and my friend 
Robert and Danny, footbalK 

Lack of verb agreement: gl\e stays home and work . 

Past tense in place of infinitive: 1 used to threw the ball . 

Gerund for infinitive: 1 like to doing math ^ 

Vocabulary ^ 

Spanish lexical interference: Because they are going to operate 
her (opera ce on her). My mother works in a fabric (factory)^ 
sweet bread (sweet rolls)* 

Nonstandard usage common to * ^*»lo dialects is also heard, indicating 
that*^ these children do not learn their HngUsh exclusively from 
schoolteachers: }^ mother, she doesnU have a job ; I like them big 
wh ales ; M rs. is' not teaching no more ; You don't do nothing ; I also 
jl ^one witTT them ; 1 seen them play . 



Riverside and vicinity , southern California (60 miles east of Los 
Angeles), 1970-71. Investigator: Al Ian Metcal f . Tape-recorded 
conversations with approximately 36 Chicanes, parents of school-age 
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children, t^io.stly lowor middle*cla,ss and native^^ of the ortita; prodo'u- 
inantly linglii^h spoaking. The study identified th<?HO features as 
characteristic of Chicano Engli.sh:^ 

Final stop consonants lb], ld]> and \g] often lo.sc their voicing. 
iTitervocalic fb] ^^omotimci^ bc^omc:^ mildly affrioatcd. 

Both these qualities are what one might expect frojft Spanish 
influence. But in the ca^e of final [s] be'foro a juncture or 
pausc> quite the opposite occurs to what one would expects 
Vluent speakers of Chioano Hngli^h often used a voicod [i], as in 
[reH] for race or jh'^s*::) for house* 

Short and long vowels sound more alike than in other dialects of 
English^ but they remain distinct* Perhaps bcouuse the [i\ of 
£in was slightly raised to approach the slightly lowered \i] of 
bean, there was no merger of the short vowels in pin and pon ^ as 
was heard about half the time among young Anglo natives of the 
area* 

llns is the '*most interesting of all the characteristics of 
jChicano) Hnglish and the most difficult to describe.'^ In other 
div^ectSj a change in the pitch of the voice usually coincides 
with an increase in loudness to indicate sentence stress. In 
Chieano l:nglish, these two phenomena often do not co^occur^ 
rosultinj^ in what sounds to outsiders liko^two separate points of 
emphasis* 

•» 

At the end of a declarative sentence^ tuo pitch and loudness do 
not fall off as rapidly as in other dialects^ sometimes giving an 
outsider the false impression that the speaker is unfinished^ 
uncertain, or asking a question. 

Compound nouns (e.g., minority , group ) receive stress on the 
second element, rather- than on the first as in most other linglish 
dialects* 

Very littlei^distinctiveness, but a slight inclinrMon to choose 
itemr^ thatynave par^illels in Spanish: sofa rathx^r than couch ; 
wash rather than do the dishes* 

Syntax^ 

No appreciable difference from comparable Anglo dialects* 

Redwood City , 1970-72* Investigator: Andrew Cohen*^^ Tapes of 
stories elicited on a pre- and post*test basis over two years from 90 
Mexican-American children^ kindergarte:^ through third grade* Half 
the children were in a bilingual program, but both groups exhibited 
similar types of deviation from standard linglish* 
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A deUiilcd listing of caiegor ios vund examples of grammatical 
deviation takes up moro than 50 pagoi^ of the study ipp- 1^2- :0S)* 
The list ii^ too long to bo ropcutod hoto, but it is a useful one, 
providing samples of every kind of deviation, even those pi^o* 
ducod juist once by one child* The deviations cover a wide range 
of jjrammatical categories > but they do not appear to be simply 
wrors made by second language loarnevs* Interference from 
Spanish was by no means the only source of deviation; it was 
calculittod to account for about 62 percent of the types of devia- 
tions, while developmental errors accounted for 75 percent and 
nonstandard dialect 2? percent^ (Some categories ^of devi at ion 
had more than one possible source; hence the total is greater 
than 100 percent^) 

Both Biiingtial and Comparison groups showd an 
increase in deviant forms attributable to inter- 
ference from Spanish^ suggest in^i^ that the source 
of deviation in Ungl ish least susceptible to x 
correction through instruction and maturiition is 
that of interference from Spanish (p* 21H)» 



One may suspect that Spanish-derived deviations are less susceptible 
to ^^oiil^tion'* because they are features of a Chicane linglish dia- 
lotftthat the children hear from peers in school and the community, 
and that they accept as a nomu 

Los Angeles , 1973. Investigator: Snndre Prasad.'*' Tape- recorded 
interviews with five first-grade and five sixth-grade Chicanos who 
attended elementary school in an Anglo neighborhood; all said they 
spoke some Spanish'^ Comparisons s-ere made uith low- income Anglos aivi 
low- income Blacks* 

In the first grade^ the V^'oport ion of nonstandard verb agree- 
ment by Chicanos was close^r to that of the Blacks; however* in 
the sixth grade, it was roughly the same as that of the Anglos, 
^ who prod\iced fewer nonstandard forms than the Blacks. 

Like the Blacks, first-grade Chlcanor omitted the and -cs 
plural and possessivf^ endings of nouns more freqiiently thin the 
Anglos, but in the sixth grade^ the Chicanos, like the Anglos, 
omitted hardly any possessives or plurais.\ 

Got was used as a main verb by first gMdcr, in all three groups. 
Tn^the sixth grade, Chicanos ai>d Blacks continued this nonstandard 
usage, while Anglos avoided it* Jiowever^ unlike thb Blacks > the 
Chiuiiiios in the sixth gradc/used the nonstandard inflected Anglo 
form gots with singular subjects ♦ 



Long Beach (20 miles south of Los Angeles), 1973* Investigator: 
David Thrift. Thrift does not indicate the source of his evid 



evidence; 
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these statoment.s appear in his introduction to a bibliugraphy of 
Chicoao language j^tudies, 

^•Occasional confusion of phonemes that share certain phonetic 
characteristics > such as /cfri/ (cherry) for /sfrt/ (Shorry) and 
vice versa'* (p* 3) * 

"Devoicinjj of word-'final voiced consonants/' ho that an una Is 
end^i with Is]* dog with [\,]^ and co\iragc with the ch of rich 
(p. 4). ^ 

^*Mis location^ enpocially in compounds like bM>v- si tter and 
fingorprtntod and two-word verbs 1 ike wak ing \ip^' (p. A)* 

^*U$es substratum words for Spanish-oriontod entities not having 
direct Unglish Joxical equivalents^ > l>>^gj<^ > liiH* machisirto , 
carnal > atole' * (p* 5)* ----- 



Wii ttior (13 miles east of Los Angeles) » mid-19"0s. investigator: 
Rosario Gingrlis* Tape-recorded interviews with two Chicano nuirried 
couplest husbands aged 27 and 54, wives 27 and 30; native linijlish 
speakers, most of whom had never spoken Spanish^ although .they knew 
some ^Spanish expressions. 

Voiced stop consonants [hj, |d)^ and |g) and fricatives such as 
4vJ and [::) are devoiccd in word-final position before a pause: 
believe \t]^ tab ip], laid {t), lo^ [k]. Before a vowel > voiced 
stops are fricativiced — for cxample> [b] becomes [v). Before a 
following consonant* all stops are fricativi::ed--for exainpUs |p) 
becomes (fj* All consonants assimilate in voicing to a following 
ft^onsonorant) consonant--for example^ [sj at the end of one word 
becomes [z\ if the next word starts with {d). Between vowels, 
{p] often becomes [f]^ as in soj^arate^ ej>isade. 

the pronunciation of /I/ is a notable feature of this dialect* 
Before Vowels^ where Spanish has a '*li^iht'* palatal or. front jlj, 
^ Chicano linglish has a velarized or back [ij* After vowels the /!/ 
is not ;i consonant at all but a glide* either an unrounded back 
glitle or a vowcl-liko glide similar to loj*^^ 

An unstressed vowel comes Uetween an {!] and a preceding step 
consonant: - place > tpelotsj , please fp^llsj * 

* 

Unlike other English dialects^ but following the pattern of 
Los Angeles Spanish, this Chicipio hnglish has only six vowel 
phonemes, 7i e a o u/> with some phonetic variation in the 
vowels depending on whether they appear in open or closed syl- 
^lables^ Thus fill and feel sound alike^ with an jij realisation 
of the /if vowel phoneme > and fillinj> and feel ing sound alike* 
using an [i] realization of the /i/ vowel phoneme^ Mirny other 
homophones exist in Cnicano English as a result of the limited 
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vowol systom, among coat-caU]^ht /kct/, cot-cut /kat/ and 
soot-suit /sut/» Tho /o/ it^ fi separate vowel from but 
TircquoiTtTy raised close to the 10> so the pin-pen distinction is 
also frequently neutraliKcd, as in local Anglo dialects. 

Although there is a clear distinction between /o/ tnd /a/, the 
allocation of words to e-^ch vovol docs not always ,.ccord with 
that in most other dialects of tnglish. r-or example, back and 
bat use /e/ in Chicano linglish, while bjed uses /a/. Furthermore,- 
7e7 is generallv |a?l before /I/ (which, as mentioned above, 
becomes a glide' when «ot J^ol lowed by a vowel), as in elevator, 
bell, hell Ixfi*). This behavior of /e/ before /V has become on.- 
oT the most widely recognised traits of a "Chicano accent" in 
California. 

Intomtion is strictly Spanish, not linglish, and a very promi- 
nent characteristic of Chicano Hnplish. For example, in "Good 
morning, Mrs. Smith," the pitch falls through the vocative 
Mrs. Smith without rising again as it would in Anglo dialects. 



Arizona 



Statewide (2B eleraentarv sclwols), recorded interviews with ISO Chicano 
children m grades 5 tlirough 8, late 1930s. Investigator: Klonda 



Lynn, 



39 

"Mexican- English" yariants do not decrease as speakers incieast 
in age and linglish language skill. In order of persistence, the 
Mexican-Knglish features are: 

A confusion of and cn: one child, for exajnplc, pronounced 
church as shurch , chursh and shursh . , 
■ An interdumg^ of [i j and ill, as in Mocs for Miss, gcach tor 

pitch . , - ' 

Loss of final [s] and devoicing of [z]. 
Substitution of lu] for [aJ , as in Itab] for tub. 
The use of Spanish stops for English stops Ipj, [b], itj, [dj, 
fkl, and |g]. Chicano Knglish, for eXvUrople, uses the less 
emphatic unaspirated Spanish (p] in word? like £ush. The onset 
of voicing in the IpJ is also earlier tlian for other English 

dialects. j * , 

The use of the so-called "Castilian" voiced dental -interdental 

fricative thi [d] for l5j. 

Interchange of lU] and luj. . u • u 

One other characteristic is clipped and rapid speech, with 

frequent assimilation and conformation of neighboring sounds. 

For example, about the becomes aboudthe and then abouthc. 



liev Mexico 



Las Vegas, early i970s. Investigator: Raymond Hodrigues.'*^ Taped 
IKt^i^s with 21 bilingual Mexican-American and 16 monolingual Anglo 
fourth graders, and 19 bilingual Mexican-American and 19 monolingual 
Anglo ninth graders, along with "in-class free-writings" (p. 6123-A). 
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Synixi::'^ '*Thc bilingual subj^ct$ represent th<? same language 
po^^uliition as the Hiionol ingual subjecti^ in their English syr ictic 
U;>a^e^ except in avomg*.^ clause length in the written mode in 
ninth grade" (pp. 6123A-0124A) . 



Texas 

San Antonio ^ mid-l&50$. Investigator: Janet Sawyer Taped inter- 
views with seven native second-generation Spanii^h sSpeakers* Four of 
tbom were skilled enough in lingli.sh to be called bilinguuLs oven by. 
stx^ingent standards* Those were two male^s^ a 52-yeaT-old university 
graduate and a 21-year-old university student; and two females, a 
74-year^old retired seamstress and a 4 S-y ear-old housewife viho had 
wot^ked as a salesperson* Seven Anglos were also interviewed, 

Pwn«n<>n* i ion. 

Three of the four bil inguals used the northern diphthongal [ai] 
in words like right » nine, five , my , X^, nice ^ iron , tires > while 
the other bilingual and all the Anglos used the inonophthongal [a»] 
(sr^ne of them also manifesting [at]). The two older bilingual^ 
used the Northern {ati) in tow, houso > etc.; the two younger ones 
used a more fronted tall]* None of them had the Southern fronted 
laU] characteristic of all the Anglo informants (in three cc>es 
alternating with laU]) 

The vowel in saw, fo^, brought , etc. was inonophthongal Jo] or 
even Spanish [o] or [o*] in the speech of the bilinguafs, but 
never the diphthongal \->^] or [rPJ found in the speech of the 
Anglos, especially the older oncs^ The oldest bilingual showed 
slight loss of retroflexion in [r] after vowels; the middle-aged 
housewife usually transferred the .Spanish trilled (r] or flap |rl 
into English. This contrasted with the practice of the three 
older Anglos, who followed the Southern pattern of not pronouncing 
[r] after vowels* lite young inforumnt^, Anglo and Latin alike, 
had postvocalic [r]^ 

Only one of the four bilinguals had palatalization preceding the 
/iw) in new (rjiwj and tube l^i^b], while all the Anglos did. 

Tlte Anglos followed the Southern pattern of an up-glide after 
the short vowel [^*] of bath , pass , calf , dance , cattle , while 
the bilinguals used the Northern monopli thong [sej » Some of the 

Anfllo vsp#»ke¥s-^yg^ -and -eoard r -f and ^te*T-^s4ng— ^ 

an Id) or [t>] before /r7» while all the bilinguals kept larj and 
[or I wcrds distinct ♦ As a result, the speech of the bilinguals 
soundec nore Northern (or ^'unnaturaU regiorJess, iormV'^^) than 
that of the Anglos. 

The most persistent Spanish feature of the bilinguals* accent 
was deviation from the usual English distribution of {sj and [z], 
manifested in devoicing of the [t] of Anglo English at the ends 
of words* Bilinguals also showed differences in the lower back 
vowels^ [a] in water and wash , for example, where Anglo speech 
had It)], 
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Another difference was the bvlingu^ls* aspiration of [t] and 
Ikl moro oft mi and in more environmont^i than the Anglos. Two 
of the bi Unguals also had occasional devoicing of word*final 
[v] to [fj as in fivo > twelve . 

The bilingual ^speakers often stressed both elements of a cow- 
pound such as apple ttee » while Anglos stressed the first clement 
more strongly* The bilingual housewife had strong stress on the 
second element of pecan tree , strawberries ^ Wute House ^ storage 
room* 

The two youngest bi Unguals were ^'very careful to conform to 
standard (textbook^ school. Northern] usage. ^^^^ For example, one 
of the bilinguals used the Northern hadn^t ought to and the other 
three the Northern should not , while most of the Anglos used the 
Southern ou^iht not to . One of the younger bilinguals used Nor- 
thern dove for the past tense of dive , while the others and all 
Anglos used the Southern dived * 



The two older bilinguals avoided many Spanish words commonly 
used by Anglos, such as corral , lariat , and canyon ; although the 
two younger bilinguals often used these words, they stipulated 
that' they would use Anglo pronunciations in English (as would the 
Anglos, of course)^ Certain Southern words used by the Anglos 
were unknown to the bilinguals. These included light bread , corn 
shucks , pully bone , and snap beans * 

The author of these studies has criticized the notion that a Mexican- 
American dialect of English exists in the Southwest, arguing that **the 
English spoken by the bilingual informants was simply an imperfect 
state in the mastery of English*^ and that ^'from generation to genera- 
tion, the second language [English] was in a fluid state, becoming 
more and inore expert. In the community under study for this report, 
there was no Mexican-American English dialect..'' 

This criticism is open to objection on a number of counts* First, 
even the most expert English speaker among the bilinguals had distinc- 
tively non-Anglo speech* Second, the evidence of the bilinguals^ 
English is ambiguous enough that it can lead to two different conclu- 
sions: on the one hand, *'it seems reasonable to assume that the model 
th^y were striving to attain in English was not Northern or New England 
speech, or even ♦General American, » but simply that variety of American 
English found in the Anglo community into which they were striving to 
integrate,'' On the other hand, *'the bilinguals interviewed for this 
survey (and others observed at various times before and after this 
survey) had gone even further" in avoiding Spanish words used by 
Anglos^ 5^-and also in being "ver>^ careful to conform to standard 
usage J*^^ The surprising prevalence of Northern forms, the fact that 
the two university stiidents "became truly bilingual" only in the 
Army,**^ the existence of prejudice and discrimination against Chicanes 




ift Sart Antonio in tho U>50s--nli suggest that the wodols foi"^ thoir 
English might possihly have ^.ncluUod others than the An.^los acroiis 
town^^^ tn fact* the spooch norm^ of tho bilinguals are clearly 
neither entirely Northman uor Southern, nor e^xuctly tho^o of any Anglo 

Itofe important in weighing the speech of these bilingual^ as evidenco 
for or against a Chioano English dialect is the fat^t that they x^^orc 
all predominantly Spanish speaking, oven the most flxiont among thonu 
Hone of them ^^.felt completely at ea^e in lingl ish^^'**^ What is sur- 
prising, therefore, is that even among linglish speakers who are Span- 
ish-dominant, a norm should emoi-ge that is predictable neither froift 
Spanish interference nor fi^om any single Anglo dialects It is among 
the English-dominant succooding generations that one would have to 
look for n stable Chicane English dialect. 

I^rt Worth- Dal las , late lObOs. Investigator: Virgil Pouiter.'*^^ 
Interviews with eight Chicane college students, aged 18 to 25. Study 
limited to voiceless stop consonants. 

'*The articulation of the voiceless stops {(p, t, kJJ in the 
Spanish of the bilingual speokers of the Fort Worti-Dal lus area 
seems generally to be unaffected by the articulation of the 
voiceless stops in linglish and vice-versa-' (p. 4?)* Wordrfinal 
stops in English, however, whore one might expect the greatest 
interference, were not studied* 

San Antonio , about 1970, Investigators: Diana Natal icio and 
Frederick Will iams.^^ Tape*! interviews with ten Mexican- Amor lean 
children in kindergarten through second grade, selected from hundreds 
of recordings made using ^'sentence re]>etition test materials." Four- 
teen experts^ ^'persons whose professional activities showed evidence of 
interest and expertise in the areas of child language and social dia- 
lects,'* agreed on the following criteria for rating the children's 
performance in standard linglish. (It should be emphasi:icd thfit not 
all the children showed these characteristics. Rather, they were 
characteristics that enabled the judges to distinguish one child's 
performance from another's.) 

Substitution of ch for sh (washes replaced by watches )^ 
Initial I?*] replaced byTdjl Jj^ for they > Intervocalic * 
[5] (as in mother) weakened so as to resemble a vowel glide. 
Replacement of voiced [z] by Is]: is] for the final sound 
» of shoes » 

Reduction of initial and final consonant clusters: lku>vl] 
for $chooU 

Substitution of \f] and [s] for teef for teeth . 

No differentiation among low and central vowels {^:\, [oj, 
and /d/: [^] in brush* 

Unaspirated voiceless stops in initial position* 

No differentiation between It] and li] (as in fit and feet , 
respectively) * 
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VowoU anJ vowol ^^lidos reducod in loixutlu 
Final voicod stops dovoicod* 

Deletion of inflectional ending indicatin,^ third pcnson^ 
present tense of verbs: ^ocs produced an holp.^ ai^ hcljn 

Deletion of the noun plural inarker: shoos replaced by 2hO£i 
use of hi^per-plur^ls: fects » tceths* 

Deletion of the noun possessive inarker in prc-nonn position: 
David ^s neck replaced by David neck ^ 

Substitution of either sxil>joct pronoun or article for pos- 
sessive pronouns she head or the head for her head > 

Replacoment of third pcrsott singular form has by hrive or hat\ 

Th05« woro the greatest devianccs that the '^experts*' found in some of 
the Chicano children's Hnglish, iKvt while the expwts agreed on these 
characteristics, they were not able to agree on associatin,u any of the 
forms with ^^pathologies,** nor could they predict the children's reading 
achievement*^^ The study thus uppcins to sho\< that even **expcrts*' 
cannot consistently find a connection between Chicane hn^lish dialects 
and classroom perfoiMnance* 



Austin, 197K Investigator: Uoger Thompson. Taped interviews with 
40 male heads of Spanish- surname households in the largest Mexican- 
American neighborhood; all were urban secoJid generation, having been 
raised in Austin* AM of thoin first learned llnglish upon entering 
elementary school* 

Nearly half (17) of the speakers hod "Spanish- influenced pronun- 
ciation/* defined (after Sawyer) by devoicing of word-final 
to (sj, as in joz^* analy::e , cans, dishes , goes , depends ^ 
Devoicing **5eeiued to predict the presence of other features of 
Mexican- Amor lean 'accent*** (p* 20). The article does not specify 
which other features it predicts* 

• All but three of these spetikors used the Northern (or Spanish- 
influenced) Jot ) in five, Hne , etc*, while Anglo speakers in 
Austin would have a fronted |a| or lat |» 

Of the 23 who did not devoice final \z\, 11 used the Northern 
[0.1 1^ and 12 used the Southern (and local Anglo) lai j or laj* 
.Since the study focused ^on just two phonological features and 
their social correlations anu did not include any Anglos for com- 
^arison> it makes no further mention of ways in which the varie- 
ties of Mexican- American Hnglish might differ from the Knglish of 
local Anglos^ 



^nie N ature of Chicano i:nglish 

Is it possible to reach any sort of accurate conclusions about the 
linguistic features of Chicano Engfcish from the scattered evidence 
surveyed above?^^ In trying to answer this question, we are in the 
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position of a cartographer attempting to draw an accurate tnap cf the 
4*evr World from the reports of the first explorers* A few main features 
would be clear***a bay and river here» a sandy beach thero^ a mountiun 
yonder, and above all, the fact of the land itself ^ which unexpcotcaiy 
emerges as a new entity^ not just a part of India or China* But the 
detailed topography, and the question of whether the new land was a 
single mass or a series of islands, would bo at best matters for edu- 
cated guessing and further exploration— as would the details of its 
extent and configuration^ 

Our knowledge of Chicano English is similarly limited and preliminary* 
>et it does seem safe to conclude that Chicano English is not just a 
familiar part of the English or Spanish languages, but a new world of 
its own, a imrld with something of the variety Columbus found in his. 

We can say, first of all, that there remain a groat many Chicanos in 
the Southwest whose English is a second language, often learned at 
school (but not just from teachers), starting in kindergarten* ' These 
are the Chicanos for whom bilingual programs are intended, the Chicanes 
whose English shows the flaws to be expected from first language intei^ 
ference in pronunciation, syntax, and idiom* 

Yet by the time researchers get around to interviewing these Chicanos 
in the schools or later in life, if they speak English at all, they 
seem considerably past the severe interference stage* Comparing the 
structure of Spanish with that of English, one could predict marked 
deviations from Anglo norms in pronunciation, vocabulary, and syntax; 
but most of the deviations actually encountered seem to be in pronunci- 
ation, very few in syntax, and even fewer in vocabulary* Consider 
these deviant sentences predicte d in one lengthy description of Spanish 
Influenced English,"^^ but not attested in any of the actual reports of 
Chicano English: 

Omitted subject pronoun: Is a ma n (he is a man)*^^ 

A. 

No in a double negative: Sarah no talk to no one * 

'^typical Sp;^nish-type questions'' (p, 356): Is round this? (is 
this round?) 

Contractions not allowed in other dialects: Yes, 1 *m (yes, I am)* 

Transitive verbs with prepositional phrases for objects: Bill 
saw to Mary (Bill saw Mary)* 

Vocabulary, as well, has potential for Spanish influence that we do not 
find realised: 

Inanimate objects referred to as she or he: she for table, and 
he for book* 

Chicanos who speak English do not seem to talk like that* Even the 
Spanish-dominant Chicano English speakers do not by any means display 
all the language- learning errors one would expect of a Spanish speaker 
iWrning English for the first time in a classroom* They hear enough 
English outside the classroom, apparently* to insure that in syntactic 
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structure and vocabulary th^ir Hnglish is much Hko that of Anglos. 
Yhe one area of dist inct iviMH>ss is the surface) muni fo>statioa of lun- 
guiigi^-^the pronunciation* And cvon the pronunciation of Spanish- 
dominant Ghicano speakers of Unglish is never reported as entirely^ 
Spanish, except in intonation. There is no report, for t^xainple, of a 
Chiciino KngHsh dialect with only five distinct vowels^ as in Spanish^ 
although there are sometimes not the full ten or eleven distinct vowels 
of AnglO;;43alect^% 

AM this can W naid about the linglish of Chlcnno speakers who are 
unquestionably Spanish-influenced. It can likewise he said with even 
more assurance about another type of Chicano Unglish speaker--ono who 
by tavery report is growing rapidly in numbers'*^ and is soon likely to 
predominate over the fonner kind. This is the Chicuno whose first Ian- 
guage^s a child, and primary language as an adult, is English-^one 
for whom a bilingual program would be a haffleinent, or at best an 
intiroduction to a language (Spanish) that ho would not otherwise com- 
mand. Regrettably, the Hnglish-only Chicano has scarcely been studied. 
So though. we know' that the Spantsh-^dominant spcakcr^s language can be , 
related to educational difficulties in hnglish-speaking schools, we 
have no evidence re^^arding the educational success of the I-nglish 
inonolingual who speaks with a ♦'Spanish accent*'' We can surmise that 
the* educational difficulties of these speakers would be appreciably 
less than for the Spanish-dominant speakers. 

We also knw that the lingl ish-only Chicano speakers who reside in 
Chicano neighborlioous may speak linglish in a manner that distinguishes 
them from residents of Anglo neighborhoods and associates ,thein with 
the Spanish-speaking residents of the Chicano neighborhoods. Whether 
it will continue to exist in the distant future or not^ St is hard to 
find grounds for denying the recognition of Chicano Unglish as a dia- 
lect of English* 

We return* then> to the probleni with which this paper began. If the 
Chicano fcnglish dialect sotinds like the S.panish- influenced Unglish of 
those learning English as a second language, how can teachers and 
administrators distinguish between the two? A rough answer seems 
available to us. 

1. When the Spanish influence extends to vocabulary, idioBi> or syntax 
to any notable degree^ the speaker is likely to have l;nglish as a 
second language only* Bilingual teaching strategies, based cn under- 
standing of the contrasts between Spanish and Hnglish, are appropriate 
for such students* 

2, When the Spanish influence is confined to the intonation pattern 
and the pronunciation of consonants and vowels^ but does not result in 

:un-:English word choice br syntax, the student is more likely to be a 
native speaker of English* 

As the summaries of studies make clear, the- exact nature of the pro- 
nunciation features that characterize this second and more prevalent 
condition* a Ghicano English *Ualect, will vary not only from one 
coiwnunity to another, but also within a community among people of 
various groups and, ages. Ti>e variation among speakers of different 
ages is further complicated by the normal stages of language develop- 
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rnent^ Stili* certain fc^ituros soem widely rei^ortod and perhaps 
lispecially chiiractcristic of th^ phenomonon of Chit:ano lingl ii>lu 



Spanish intonation pattern : . le^^s extrtime change:> of pitch and stress » 
nioro even timing of syllables? than in Anglo dialectsj a slighter fall- 
ing off at the end of docl<mxtivo sontoi>cos and wh-qucstions* Comj>ound 
nouns stressed on second rather than first element 

- Dovoicing o f word- final consonants > especially [::] tu 1^^]* Substitu- 
t'ion of oT tcj f"o^., sJiP[s] and vict> versa! 

Reduction of vowel contrasts ^ especially among the high vowels pj - 
[tJ and [u] - [U] * Confusion of this and these is reported as a 
notable spelling problem for Chicane college students in hdinijurg^ 
Texas ^ for example. 

S ubstitution of a low vowel [a] or [a] for the schwa [^^] , as i n [ tub ) 
^or tub. 

School authorities will find that the dialect of this sort of speaker 
will cause a problem only if they lot it become one* For example, the 
teacher of reading must have sufficient understanding of the students' 
dialect so as to avoid labeling dialect pronvj/iciations as reading 
errors^ If soot comes out as suit , the tcadf^r will need to know that 
die student still can be recognising the letters s-o-o-t as describing 
a covering of grinie^ not of clothings Sliiularly, the teacher may need 
to rocognii;e more homonyms than in Anglo i/ialects^ (We spell the isutj 
you want off you as soot, and the Isut] ^o\x want on you as suit Q 

To avoid such diff iculties^ should the s^^ooJs attempt to teach speak- 
ers of Chicano finglish to' speak a second dialect, Anglo English? 
Wouldn't that also be a way of helping ChiCa^ftos cross the barriers of 
prejudice into the mainstream? The answer is a clear NO* First of 
all^ there is no evidence that dialect itself^s the reason for preju^ 
dice> although it may be the excuse. But,^ more importantly^ it would 
do no good» The sdiools cannot possibly spare the time for the inten- 
sive training needed to revise a speaker's entire phonetic inventory; 
even Henry Higgins needed several )iK>nths pf Kli:;a' Dool Ittle's undivided 
at^tention his one-on-one tutorial* Hie choice of dialect must be 
left to the individual student, who can-- if he or she wishes--adopt a 
new style by taking a different* modeU Hearing several varieties of 
langunge^-from parents and siblings^ from teachers ^ from television 
and radio; and from peers*'* the child will take one pattern for a wiodel, 
mud that pattern is usually neither parents nor teachers, nor tele- 
vision 6r radio broadcast eri^> but the persons iiiost closely resembling 
what the child is or wants to be-- classmates and slightly older chil- 
dren. The schools (along with radio and television) do all they 
should^^and can— do by providing alternate models for the students to 
consider* 

If this essay dealt with the Spanish language ability of .young Ghi- 
eanos^ it would have to be deeply pessimistic* S^tudy after study 
sultgests that— except in communities right along *the border— fewer 
Chicanes are growing up with a^conmiand of the Spanish language, even 
if ithey bejjan school as Spanish monolinguals* Ironically^ this may be' 
thf resiilt of more enlightened attitudes toward foreign languages on 
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the pan of school authorities. Por as long as Spanish was strictly 
prohibited in the schools, a neat aivision ol function was com^uontly 
enforced: English for school and interaction with the Anglo coirauumr , 
Spanish for home *and neighborhood. Once the use of Spanish became 
tolerated in schocl-if not always enthusiastically accepted-many 
students lost their enthusiasm for it. 

Another factor contributing to the diminution of Spanish proficiency 
may be the easing of discrimination that once successfully isolated 
Chicanes into Spanish-speaking coimnunities. Though much reraajns to 
be^aone before discrimination comes close to vanishing, the days are^^ 
long gone when stores could display signs reading "White Trade Only, 
and employers could have two w,-i8e scales for the same work—one tor 
Anglos and one for Mexicans. In government, as in the schools, a more 
DositWe attitude toward foreign languages is emerging: telephone 
dialing instructions, ballots, and public health pamphlets are now 
appearing in Spanish. Through such means, for the first time an a 
century. Anglo residents of California and other southwestern states 
can hardly escape noticing that many Spanish speakers are in their 
midst. But because Spanish for many Chicane children is now a language 
used in schools and in government, just like English, it may be thac 
they have less of a sense of a distinctive place for Spanish, and loss 
of an inclination to maintain it, ^ 

So when the schools made a special point of prohibiting Spanish, it 
persisted; today, when the schools have begun to recognise the child s 
Spanish linguistic resources, the Spanish language seems to be , 
retreating. Whether the schools have had any effect on this trend is 
not clear, but it is clear that by and large the schools have not had 
the effect they intended. Again, the lesson for teachers and f minis- 
irators should be clear: the school cannot effect changes m a child s 
spoken language against the child's inclination, nor can at impede 
changes a child is decermined to make, except in such minutiae as the 
pronunciation of a single word or the use of one verb f ^^^^f 

another— and even then the learned usage may be confined to the clash- 
room, if it conflicts with the practice of the child s peers. 

As far as spoken language is concerned, the schools can and should 
provide models of formal and public language, but they should not 
Saste time trying to change a child's dialect. Nothing ^hort of a 
■fully residential school, which would isolate the child from peers in 
Se coliSunity. could hope to do that. What the school can reasonably 
undertake is to teach the child to read and write by relating the 
child's variety of spoken English to the standard written fff T-his 
calls for an extra effort of understanding on the part of the teacher, 
who must be able to distinguish misreadings from normal dialect forms, 

X' in explaining stanSrd written English -"J^ ^eg in witl, forms 
the child actually makes use of. In the case of Chicano English, this 
special effort is most likely to relate to P*<^;';""«^^J";. ^ Xnchll 
Enelish speaker may well have more homophones than an Anglo, such ab 
hwp and hip; the teacher will have to explain that the ea spelling 
is wUh-tS; word that means 'a pile.' the i ^P^Uing wjth the word 
Sat refers to 'a part of the body.' This task is no different from 
iiSLlnlng bate anHear, rode and road, read (past tense) and ^. 
iSeSrsomHpeakerr^ Clllcano English may have less trouble IS^Jn 
Anglos in learning that wars* *^alts and runs end with s. not z. 
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The teacher's task» then, is (1) to see if behind a Spanish accent 
English fluency may be lurking;-* oven iinglish mono! ingual ism; (2) to 
allow a Chicano child^s Kngl ish fluency to develop without making 
fruitless attempts to modify the pronunciation; and (S) to tecogni^ie 
this fluency as a dialect of linglish capable of being related to the 
standard form of writing just like the many other varieties of Kngl ish 
spoken around the globe^. In sho^t^ treat the variouiv manifestations of 
Chicano English as dialects of Hnglish> because that is what they are^ 



'-Neither Ghicano nor Mexican*Amcrican is completely satisfactory 
for describing peopl e with these characteristics j the preferred terra 
seems to vary from place to place, between young and old, and ove* the 
course of vears. I have used Chicane in the tilU of this paper, 
following the recent practice of linguists, e,g,, Eduardo HemSndcj- 
ChSvei, Andrew D, Cohen and Anthony 1% Beltramo, editors of El lenguaje 
de IPS Chicanos (Arlington, Va»: Center for Applied Linjiuistics, 
IgTsT — qut other designations will also be used when they better 
reflect the attitudes of a researcher or of a community being studied. 
For discussions of the terms Chicano, Mexican-American , Mexican, His- 
pano. Spanish American , etc.. see Leo Grebler, Joan W. Moore and Ralph 
rrnu3iimin: The Mexican^ American people (Kew York: Free Press, 1970J, 
385-87 (published before the use of Uiiamo became widespread) ; David 
Thrift, Me xican American languat^e studies: A biblioRraphical survey. 
1896-1&73, California State University. Fullerton, Department of Lm- 
gbistias. Seminar Papers series 29 (1973). 2^3; Jack D. Forbes, A ztecas 
del norte: The Chicanos of AztlSn (Greenwich, Conn,; lawcett, 19/^J, 
149-^3 (a militant view); Lurline H. Coltharin "Pachuco, Tiril6n, and 
Chicano." American Speech 50 (Spring-Summer 1975), 25-29; | p _ anish and 
Bngl is h of United States Hispanos: A critical, an notated, linguistic 
fclBl Waphy, ed. Richard V. Teschner, Garland D. BHis and Jerry R. 
Craadock t Arl ington, Va.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1975). xi. 



2For example, in William Labov, The study of nonstandard English 
(Champaign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1970), 5; 
Jean Malmstrom and Constance .Weaver, Transgrammar; Engl ish structure,, 
style, and dialects {Glenview, 111.: Scott. Foresman, 1973), 350-60, 
ftoier M. Thompson, '»Mexi can-American English: Social correlates of 
regional pronunciation," American Speech 50 (Spring-Summer 1975) , 18-24 

^Code-switching, or the frequent shifting between Spanish and 
English even within sentences, is widespread among bilingual Chicanos. 
See. for example, Donald M, i.ance. "Spanish-Bngl ish code switching, 
138-53, and John J. Gumperz and Bduardo HernSndez-Chlve^. "Cognitive 
aspects of bilingual communication." in El lenguaje {see note 1), . . 
.114-65} and Guadalupe Vald^s-Fallis. Code switching J^^g - f.^gf^!!;" 
taacher (Arlington, Va : Center for Applied Linguistics/ERIC cieanng- 
house on Languages and Linguistics, 1978). 

•♦As in Carey McWilliams, North from Mexico ^ The Spanish-speaking 
people of the United States {J4ew York: Greenwood, lyoBj . 
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^As in For bos > AstocbS dol norto (soo note 1)» 

^Janet B. Sawycr> *\Spanish-i:ngl ish bilingualism ia San Antonio, 
TeX4s»*' in El l^nguaj<^ y 78* 

^Soo McWilliams, North from MexycQ ^ 24, 65, and passim* 

%ee Teschnor ct aK> Spanish and English (hco note U, 

^For a brief ovtirviow of Chicano Spanish and Its relation to other 
North American varieties^ >iee Daniel CSrdonai^, Dominant Spanish 
dialects spoksn in the Uni tod States (Washington, DX.t Center for 
?5>piic<i Linguistics, 1970)* A portion of this study al>so appears in 
B l lenguaje , 1-5* 

^*^Jacob Ornstein, **Thc archaic and the modern in the Spanish of 
New Mexico,** in HI lenguajo , 9. 

'-AurclioM* Hspino^a, Jr*> *^Problemai?i loxicogrSficos dol o5^pa?iol 
del sudoeste/^ in iM lenguajo , lb. 

^^^Janet B, Sawyer, "Social aspects of bilingual ism in San Antonio^ 
Texas," in Readings In American dialectology , cd. Harold Allen and 
Cary Underwood (New York: Appl eton-Century-Crofts , 1971), 

^ ^^Donald hance> ^M)ialectal and nonstandard forms in Te^cas Span- 
ish,^' in El lenguajo , 47-49. 

^^Yolanda Lastra do Suaret, **hl habla y la educaciSn do los niflos 
de origen mexicano en hos Angel f^s,^* in HI lenguaje , 04, 

'*^Scc Teschncr ot aK, vSpanish and l;nglish > for a thorough survey 
of studies, and HI lenguaje ^ for a good sanipling of them. 

^%ritten Spanish docs not exert much of a normative force in the 
Southwest, in contrast to its role in countries where Spanish is the 
official langxiage, *lhe Mexican-Americans *H^?ere isolated from the 
litorate tradition in Spanish* whether of Spain or Latin America," note 
Crebler ot al*, Tlio Mexican-American People (see note 1), 452* 

^^For delineation of the principal eastern dialect regions of the 
United States— which extend roughly westward to the Kockies, with turns 
and interminglings— see* for example, Hans Kurathj A word geography of 
the eastern Unit^ States ^ Studies in American English 1 (Ann Arbors 
Univwi^ity o# Miciiiig^n Tress, 1949)5 and Hdns Kurath and ftaven U 
McOavjid, Jr** Tlie pronunciation of English in the Atlantic states , 
StudiW in American Knglish 3 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1961)* 

Bagby Atwood, The regional vocabulary of Texas (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Jexas Pres^, 1962), 83, 86. * 

^"^For examples Sawyer (see note 6); Arthur Norman^ "A southeast 
Texas dialect study, in Readings in American dial ecto logy (see note 
i2)> 13S-S1; Catme'lita Klipple^ "The speech o^ Spicewood7 r^^'tas," in 
A various language: Perspectives on American dialects » ed% Juanita V» 



WtlUamson and Virginia lu Burko tNew York: Holt» Rinehart and Win- 
ston, mi), >21i-54. 

^^Tho modified IVh system of phonetic trani^ci^iption foUowed morn 
ot less closoly by most of the i>tudios reported horo ii^ described in 
gtmt dotail in Uan^ Kuruth, Handbook of the l injjuLstic geography of 



1975), l22-4<)* tn most 
following \^ords will 



New England , 2nd od* (New York: AMS Press, 
liorthern and California Anglo dialects^ the 
^xewpUfy the vow^^l sounds indicated by the symbols: 

U] beet ^ 14] lu] boot lai| bite 



|e] bait or but lo| boat or bird 



{h\ bet 

Symbols without sample words have values close to those of adjacent 
symbols 4 A dot • indicates a lengthened sound* Brackets 1 J are 
used to enclose phonetic symbols in discussions of individual sounds* 
But when an author is concerned with the overall (phonemic) pattern of 
distinctive sounds in a particular language or dialect, the svmbol for 
each such sound will be enclosed in slant lines / / rather than brack- 
et^i, to indicate that native speakers perceive it as distinctive* 
Thus, to use the example here, in Northern dialects f il and \> J before 
[n] belong to the separate phonemes /!/ and />/ respectively, but in 
many Southern dialects they can be variant manifestations (allophones) 
of the phoneme 

North from Mexico ^ 8S» 

^^See notes 6 and 12* 

^^Sawyer^ in HI lenguaje , 77* 

^^Mavorick M» Harris, *'The retroflexion of postvocalic /i/ in 
Au^tin^^^ American Speech 44 (Winter 1969), 2b5*7K 

^%eschner^ in Spanish and Hnglisb , 195* 

.^^Por studies of California vocabulary, see David Keed, ♦Miastem 
" dialect words in California,'* in Allen and Underwood, Readings in 
American dialactQlog> » 105-14 j Kliaabeth Bright, A word Aoofifayhy of 
CaHfornia and i^evada . University of California Publications in Lm- 
guistics 69 (Berkeley^ University of California Press, 1971); Carroll 
^ L Reed and David Reed, '^Problems of English speech mixture in 
California and Nevada,^* in Studies in linMuistics in honor of Raven U 
McDavid, Jr. , ed* Lawrence M. Davis (University, Ala,: University of 
Alabajria Press, 1972), 135-43. 

^^Allan A* Metcalf, ^^Ditwctions of change in southern \-alifor "a 
Engl4s«-,*> JQurna! of Knglish Linguistics 6 (March 1972), 28-34* 
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^^Ma^io Poi, tho many hues of English (New York: Knopf, 192, 

^^Thi$ Is li representativo sampling rathor than an exhaustive 
^review of studios of Chicuno English, Several dio::en additional studies 
fhaye been )nado» with results not ?\otably different from those reviewed 
'here* For listings and detailed discussion of many of those studies > 
includilVg some that are not easily accessible^ see Teschner et al%, 
^ Spanish and Eng" "sh > Additional listing.^> without annotation, appear 
in (iarland D, Bills, Jerry R* Craddock and Richard V» Teschner, **Cur- 
rent research on the language (s) of U»S, Hispanos/' rtispania ()0 (197?) » 
347-58, 

^^Lastra de SuSres> in HI lenguajt.^ , 61-69* 

^^The article gives lliBo] for live , but the final (oh which 
receives no comment > appears to be a typographical error ♦ 

^^Allan Metcalf, "Mexican-American Unglish in southern Cali- 
fornia^" Wejteni^Revi^ {Spring 1972), 15-2K Supplementary notes in 
Allan A, Metcalf, '♦The study (or, non-study) of California Chicane 
English,'' in Southwest Ar:?al Linguistics , ed* Garland Bills (San 
Diego: Institute for Cultural Pluralism, School of Education, San 
.Diego State University, 1974), 97-106. 

^Mndrow 0* Cohen, A sociolinguistic approach to bilingual educa- 
tion^ Experiments in the American Southwest (Rowley, Mass*: Newbury 
House, 1975) ♦ 

^**Sandre Prasad, Syntactic variation in the speech of Mexican- 
American children (paper presented .at the Pacific Coast regional meet- 
ing of the American Dialect Society, ios Angeles, 1974)^ 

^^Thrift, Mexican American language studies \see note 1), 3-5* 

^^Rosario C. GingrSs, Rule innovation in hispanicized nngli.sh, 
(paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Dialect Society, 
Washington, P,C^, 1978). 

^^xSawyer found word-final /!/ realized as lU) or [o] among younger 
Anglos and Chicanes alike in San Antonio, Texan (see El lenguaje , 
91-92) * . 

^^Th^ standard study of Los Angeles Spanish finds just five vowel 
phonemes: /i e a o u/^ See Robert N* Phillips, Jr», ^'The segmental 
.phonology of Los Angeles Spanish,^! in Studies in southwest Spanish , ed, 
J» Donald Bowon and Jacob Orn^tcin (Rowley, Mass*: Newbury House, 
1976),^ 82-«3* But Phillips did find occasionally for /a/ (see 
El Itnguaje , 59)*,^ 

^^Klonda Lynn^ ^^Bllingualism in the Southwest,^' Quarterly Journal 
. of Speech 31 (194S), 175-80. Some details also come from Teschner et 
11*, Spanish and English , 128-29* 

•♦ORayroond J. Rodrigues, "A comparison of the written and oral Eng- 
lish syntax of Mexican American bilingual and Anglo American monolin- 
gual fourth and ninth grade students (Las Vegas, "New Mexico) Disser- 
tation Abstracts Intematlonal 35 (March 1975), 6123A-24A. 
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^Sawyer (seo notos 6 and 12)* 



** ^Sawyer > in lil longuajo » 77* 
^%a^yer^ in A vurious laBguago » 579* 
^***Sawyer, in El lenguaje^ 78* 

^ ^iwyer^ in Reading.^ in Aiaoricun dialectology ^ 578-79. 
**%avy<ir^ In El ?t.nn]uajo » 9o* 
/*7ibid*, 93* 

^^A inore recent study indicates that *^Yankoe^- norms ai^o to be 
found among Anglo San Antonians too. In fact, there arc apparently 
three different Anglo dialects: Southern one^ a standardised (or 
Northern) one, and a blended (perhaps? South Midlands) one. The dif- 
ferent dialects predominate in different neighborhoods* See Scott 
Bairtl, English monolingual ism in San Antonio, (paper presented at tlio 
annual meeting of the American Dialect Society, Thicago, 1977). 

^ ^Sawyer * in Readings in American dialectology , 377. 

^H^irgil L* Poulter, "Comparison of voiceless stops in the English 
and Spanish of bilingual natives of Fort Worth-Dallas," in Texas 
s tu dies in bilingualism: Spanish, French German, C^ech, Polish , 
Serbian , and Norwegian in the Southwest , ed* Glenn Gilbert, Studia 
ISnguistica germanica, s" (Berlin: de Gruytor, 1970), 42-49, 

^^Compare, for example, Sawyer^s report in El lenguaje , 90, of 
aspirated [t^ i^^) occasionally in final position before a pause 
in the speech of the billnguals she studied, but not in the speech of 
the Anglos* 

^^Oiana S* Natal icio and Frederick Williams, ^HVhat characteristics 
can * experts^ reliably eva.luate in the speech of BlacTc and Mexican- 
American children?*' TESQL Quarterly 6 (June 1972), 121-27, 

^^On a scale ranging from 0*0 (no reliability) to 1*0 (perfect 
reliability)*, the experts^ evaluations of language features were in the 
high range: ^9S for English comprehension (good-bad), *94 for English 
production (good-bad), and so on. In contrast, the reliability esti- 
iiate for pathologies (yes-no) was .19, and for predicting reading 
achievement (yes-no) was 0*0* 

^^♦TJiompsont *'Mexi can-American English: Social correlates * * v*'^ 

(see note 2). ^ 

X. 

^^One reviewer of El lenguaje de los Chicanos states flatly that 
the evidence is too meager and scattered for any conclusions: *'Tlie 
lack of cumulation of knowledge regarding the language usage of Chi- 
canos prevents one from being able to make any generalizable statements 
about the different varieties of language xise, and also from being able 
to compare the regional variations of language use*^' Adalberto Aguirre^ 
Jr*, *^The*review as social coimnentary*** Language in Society 6 (December 
1977), 393. 



^^In addition to the studios sununarizt^d in thiJi^ art]c4u^^ many 
others have dc^lt witfi Chicanos from Spaiu.^h-spoaking backgrouT^d^i^ i n 
the schools* and found only minor difforoncos between their language 
peTformanco and thot of Kngli.^h-background Chicano.s or Anglo.s. Soe» 
for example, the studio.s by Schupp and van Metre annotated in Spanish 
and English ^ 113> 130-31: Marilyn S, Lucas and Harry Singer^ ^^Dialoct 
m relation to oral reading achievement: Rocoding, encoding, or merely 
a code?** Journal of Reading Behavior 7 (ijummer 197S), 157-4B; hU Irene 
Stephens, **Elicited imitation of selected features of two American 
English dialects in [lead Start children^*' Journal of Spoech and Hear- 
ing Research 10 {197<>), 493-S08. 

^^Malmstrom and Weaver > Transgrammar (see note 2), 

^^One possible Instance of this sort of omission was reported in' 
Cohen, A sociol inguist ic approach to bilingual education , 177* It 
occurred once in the 560 tape- recorded stories told by kindergarten 
through third grade Ghicxuio children in Redwood City, California: 
'*Tlien puts this in the pants But the presence of an adverb at 

the start of the sentence makes it different from '*ls a manJ' 

^%ec, for instance, Rosaura sSnche::, ^HMucano bilingual ism,*' 
New vScholar b (1977), 201)-2S. (Census statistics ''reflect dynamic 
bilingual ism, especially among the younger population, with , a language 
shift from Spanish to Hnglish as the usual language among at least half 
of the H million persons of Spanish origin. At least 3 million of 
these, it would appear, are no longer using the Spanish language at 
all,*? 219.) 

^^An interchange o^f primary and secondary stresses in \^ords other 
than compounds also has been observed. See discussion of Meiler- 
Saavedra in Spanish and English , 205-4. 

^^Paul Willcott, '*Differeikos in Hnglish dictation response by 
Spanish speakers and by English speakers,'' in Southwest areal linguis- 
tics (see note 52)^ 509-15, 

^^For discussion of the linguistic models children follow, and 
whether the schools can or should intervene, see William Labov, The 
study of nonstandard linglish (sec note 2j. 

^^For extensive discussion of discrimination, see McWilHams, 
North from Mexico ^ 195 and passim* 
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Aguirre, Adalberto, Jr. 1977. The review as social commentary. 
Language in Society 6 (December): 391-402* 

Review of HernSndes-Chave^ et al.^ El lenguaje de los Chicanes , 

Bills, Garland D.^ Jerry Craddock and Richard V* Teschner. 1977* 
Current research on the language(s) of \).S, Hispanos* Hispania 60: 
547-58. 

Continues Teschner et aK, listing 255 it^s published between Jan- 
ary 1974 and January 1977. No annotation or categorisation. 

Bills, Garland D, and Jacob Ornstein, 1976. Linguistic diversity in 
southwest Spanish* In Bowen and Ornstein, Studies in southwest 
Spanish , 4*16» 

Estimates numbers and proportions of English and Spanish speakers in 
* the Southwest, * 

Bowen, J, Donald and Jacob Ornstein, eds. 1976. Studies in southwest 



Spanish^ Rowley, Mass. J 



Newbuiy House* 



Contains important, data- rich studies* 

Gingrls, Ros^rio C* 1973*' The Mexican-American preschool child: A 
report on current research* In Bilingual children; A tesource docu- 
ment* ed. Muiriel Saville-Troike/ V^p^ts in Applied Linguistics, 
BlITngual Education series, 2* Arlington, Va.t Center for Applied 
Linguistics, Appendix A* 51-78* Also ED 102 867* 



Annotated^ critical bibliography of studies since 1950 of children 
aged 3 to 6. 

H^^nSnde^^Chives^ Eduardo^ Andrew D* Cohen and Anthony F» Beltramo^ 
eds% ld?S* EJk^nguaje de los Chicanos ^ Arlington, Va*t Center 
for Applied Linguistics* Also ED 130 504* 

Twenty studies > most of them dealing with Chicano Spanish, but some 
with reference to Chicano English* Unexcelled and essenttal as an 
introijiuction to the field* Includes a 350-item bibliography* 

taboVi William. 1970* The study of nonstandard English * Champaign, 
111*: National CounGil> o# Teachers of English* El) 024 053* 

Although this book barely mentions "Spanish- influenced English," it 
remains the best source of practical advice on how to investigate 
children's nonstandard speech anJ how to deal with it in the class- 
room* 

PeKalosa, Fernando* 1979* Chicano sociolinguistics: A brief introduc- 
tion^ Rowley, Mass*: Newbury House* 

According to the publisher, discusses "the linguistic, sociological, 
anthropological, and educational implications of Cliicano bilingualism*^ 
{New; not seen*) 

Teschner, Richard V*, Garland D* Bills and Jerry R* Ctaddock* 1975* 
Spanish and English of United States Hispanos: A critical, annotated ^ 
linguistic bibJiqgraphy * Arlington, VaT: Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics* Also ED 108 515* 

An essential and central volume* Contains 675 entries, most of them 
annotated and evaluated at considerable length. Locates and reports 
on sorop almost inaccessible items, e*g*, unpublished M,A* theses* 

Thrift, David* 1974* Mexican American language studies^ A biblio^ 
• graphical survey, 1896-1973 1 California State University, Fullerton, 
Department of Linguistics, Seminar Papers series 29* 

Contains 168 entries, many with detailed annotation and evaluation* 



Chicanos: Historical and Social Studies 



Forbes^ Jack 1973* A2;tecas del nortec The _Chicanos of A2tl^n * 
Greenwich, Gonn*t Fawcett* 

Militant, mythical, poetic* 

Grebler, Leo, Joan *f* Moore and Ralph C. Guiman* 1970* The Mexican* 
American peoples The nation second largest minority * New Yorkt 
Tree Press* ^ 

Includes results of surveys in San Antonio and Los Angel es^ CT p* 39) 



McWilliaifts, Caroy, 1908, North from Mexico; The Spanish- speaking 
people of the United States; « New York: Greowood. (Reprint of thti 
1st e(iV ll949| with a new introduction.) 

An engaged but oven-tempereo -vccount of the historical and social 
origins of today's Chicanes. (T p. i>l) 

Sinches, Rosaura. 1977. Chicane bilingual ism. New Scholar 6: 209-25 

Thompson, Roger M. 1974. Tlvc 1970 U.S. census and Mexican American 
lapguage lovjiltv: A case study. In S outhwest a real ImRUi sties, ed. 
Garland D. Bills, bS-78, Also in Internation al Journal of the 
Sociology of Language :J (equivalent to Lin&uistics U8) : 7-18, 
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Atwood, E. ftagby. 1955. A survey of verb forms in ti>c eastern United 
States. Studies in American anglish 2. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Tross. 

1962. nxG regional vocabulary of Texas . Austin: University 
of Texas Tress, (T pp. 190-97) 

Bright , E 1 i zabcth S . 1 971 . A word geograp hy of California and Nevada 
University of California Publications in Linguistics 6SK Berkele>, 
University of California Press. (T p, 219) 

Harris, Maverick M. 19b9. The retroflexion of postvocalic /r/ in 
Austin. American Speech 44 (4): 265-71. 

Kurath, Hans, 1949. A word geography of thr> eastern United States. 
Studies in American English 1. Ann Arbor: University ot Michigan 
Press. 

and Raven I. McPavid, Jr. 1961. The pronunci ation of Hnglish 
•~ ir'the Atlantic states . Studies in .Mncrican linglish 3. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 

Metcalf, Allan A. 1972. Directions of change in southern Cal ifornia 
' English. Journal of English Linguist ics 6 (Marchl ; 28->l. 

R«ed, Carroll li. 1977. Dialects of American English . 2nd ed. 
Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press. 

and David W. Reed. 1972. Problems of English speech mixture 
^^HTCal ifornia and Nevada, In Studies in l inguistics i^ honor of 
Raven I, McPavid, Jr. , ed. Lawrence M. Davis. Universxty, Ala.: 
University of Alabama Rress, 135-43. 

Reed, David W. 1954. Raster.- dialect words in California. Publica» 
tion of the American Dialect Society 21 (April) : 3-15. 
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StudiW of Chicano English (^nd Spanish) 



Gfirdenas, Daniel 1^70^ Dominant Spanish dialects spoken in the 
United States^ Washington, D*G.: Center iot Applied Lin^juistics^ 
ED 042 137* , One sectio^n on Mexican Spanish reprinted in HernSndez-- 
ChSvet et ,al,. El lenguaje de los Chicanos^ l^S. 

An overview^ (T 8) 

, 197S. Chicano language: What? why? hmt Hispania S8 (March): 

Carrow, Elizabeth* 1972* Auditory comprehension of English by mono- 
lingual and bilingual preschool children^ Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Research IS: 407*12. 

Resujlts of survey of poverty-level children aged 3 years, 10 months 
to 6* years, 9 months at day care centers in Houston^- 30 monolingual 
Anglos, 30 bilingual Mexican-Americans* On an auditory comprehension 
test, bi Unguals did significantly worse, expept in the oldest group, 
A significantly greater number of errors in nouns, pronouns^ noun 
number,, and noun phrase with adjective modifiers were mde by bilin- 
gual children than by monolingual children* (T pp. 176-77) 

Cohen, Andrew D* 1975^ A sociolinguistic approach to bilingual educa^ 
t ion: Experiments in the American Southwest * Rowtey, Mass*: Newbury 
House* 

Chapter 8, ''Deviations from school English and Spanish gr.nmmar,** 
appears as "The English and Spanish gramar of Chicano primary school 
students" in Bowen and Ornstein, Studies in southwest Spanish , 12S-64\ 

Garcia, Ricardo L* 1974* Toward a grammar of Chicano English* Eng- 
lish Journal 63 (March) J 34-38* 

Like his College English article the following year, which repeats 
much of this one, tnis article provides illuminating— but not abun- 
dant-- examples and anecdotes rather than a comprehensive statement* 

1975* A linguistic frame of reference for critiquing Chicano 

compositions. College English 37 (October): 184-88, 

Johnson^ Edith Trager and Frank Abraham* 1973* Basic English and 
Spanish syntax of Spanish-^speaklng Americans; Some interactions and 
implications* In Readings in Spanish^Engl ish 1 inguist ics , ed. Rose 
Naith* Hato Rey, P*R7i Inter American University Press, 72-12?* 

A study of 40 Spanish-speaking children in Santa Barbara and Goleta, 
California— half first graders, half in junior high school; half of 
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